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ness, honesty., and uprightness, and sending most affectionate
greetings to her,e If one can judge from outward show/ he re-
ported to the Regent, eit seems. Madam, by her words and other
demonstrations, that she has none but good intentions to keep
the peace and friendship between your Majesties/ Little did he
know that Arran had just arrived in England, and that a coun-
cillor,, going to the Border to settle various questions with the
Regent's commissioners., had secret instructions to negotiate
with the Congregation and hand over to them a sum of three
thousand pounds!

Towards the end of September., a further complaint brought
the same confident denial, but by this time protestations were
wearing thin and during the audience Elizabeth smiled as
though she was thoroughly enjoying the joke. She assured the
ambassador that what the Regent heard was nothing but mali-
cious rumour., while she held her honour too dear to say one
thing and do another. She laughingly charged him to report her
very words, repeating them at the end of the audience 50 that he
would get them right. The ambassador's opinion of her had
changed:6 There is more dissimulation in her than honesty and
goodwill; she is the best hand at the game living.'

Cecil was pleased with his mistress: 'God send her as good
health as she hath a heart/ he wrote. True, she had to be care-
fully managed; she was touchy on some subjects. One was John H
Knox. Never were two such incompatibles. Pity it was that they ?
did not meet! In view of the need for Elizabeth's help Knox had
written to her in July to make his peace over his tract, The First
'Blast of the Trumpet, and to convey his unfeigned love and rever-
ence. The letter was typical of the man: CI cannot deny the
writing of a book against the usurped authority and unjust
regiment of women; neither yet arn I minded to retreat or call
back any principal point or proposition of the same till truth and
verity do further appear.5 This was his considered judgement
on his tractl Why Elizabeth should be annoyed with him he did
not understand. It was not as though the tract had been directed
against her specially, or, as a matter of fact, was in any way
prejudicial to her rule. She reigned, he told her, by a peculiar